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Ringing in FY ’77 

Living up to advance notices, the new fiscal year—the very first to present 
itself on an October | —arrived as indicated, right on time. Continuous fund- 
ing from July |—the natal date for past Federal fiscal years—spared the 
infant FY 1977 from making a debut in the red, and, according to first reports, 
the bouncing new year babe was coping with prevailing economic ups and 
downs of the world of work. 

As FY '76-plus-3-months transcended to the afterworld of old statistics, 
William H. Kolberg, Assistant Secretary for Employment and Training, 
marked its passage and the coming of FY "77 by presenting objectives for the 
year ahead. 

Kolberg announced Employment and Training Administration (ETA) 
plans to deal with hardships and perplexities which may face the work force in 
the 12 months to come, but made no claims that ETA objectives will be magi- 
cal antidotes for unemployment and underemployment ills. His message, 
however, gave a clear picture of goals that could lead to solutions to many 
work force problems as they present themselves. The ETA will aim, for ex- 
ample, to increase job listings at the Employment Service and broaden its use; 
to improve automated and management information systems in support of 
the labor market; to increase aid to veterans, women, and migrant and sea- 
sonal farmworkers; and !o speed up benefit payments to Unemployment 
Insurance recipients. 

In all, seven principal objectives are stated in ETA’s Goals for FY ‘77, 
beginaing on page 2 of this issue of WORKLIFE. 

The program is a no-nonsense approach which, when implemented, could 
have a decisive impact on issues that are at once maddeningly complex and 
time consuming for the entire ETA system of Federal, State, and local compo- 


their families stand to benefit from the new directions, aimed at overcoming 
the difficult problems of chronic unemployment. 


Walter Wood 
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by William H. Kolberg 


The Employment and Training Administration (ETA) has 
set fiscal year 1977 goals and objectives based on what has been 
done, what still needs to be done, and what is expected of us in 
the immediate and long-range future. 

The ultimate effectiveness of ETA as a national institution 
capable of administering its programs rests on a multilayered 
foundation composed of an intricate Federal organization 
linked with State and local governments, and with a maze of 
public and private groups. 

Each of ETA’s goals reflects major employment and training 
concerns, and they do not have an ascending or a descending 
order of priority. All of ETA’s goals are important, each in its 
own way, and they can’t be ranked in a sequence of preference 
in a single presentation. In day-to-day operations, priorities 
have to be observed, depending on individual circumstances. 

Naturally, our bigger programs come to mind first. 

A keystone in the ETA foundation is CETA, the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act. Its purpose was based 
on the proposition that decentralized and decategorized 
employment and training programs are the most effective 
methods for meeting the Nation’s labor market needs. But here 
at the beginning of our third year of experience with this sweep- 
ing new law, we are still in the process of learning and refining 
the mode of operating the program. We are still working to 
clarify the Federal role and the relationships between the Fed- 
eral Government and State and local sponsors. To make the 
entire system truly reflective of the locales and peoples it is serv- 
ing, we must develop and implement linkages among all of our 
ETA programs, most notably the Employment Service (ES); 
boost the performance of State Manpower Services Councils; 
and encourage and support the transition in emphasis from 
public service employment to private sector employment and 
on-the-job and other skill training programs. 

The difficulty in making this transition is demonstrated when 
you consider that for the first 2 years of CETA we invested 
about 60 percent of our money in public service employment or 
equivalent programs, such as work experience under title I. 
Prime sponsors found this necessary as the economy slumped. 
But now, what kind of techniques can we develop to help the 
prime sponsors shift from the public sector into the private sec- 
tor? This is a tough question. But it certainly must be answered 
over the next year. CETA is the outgrowth of 14 years of experi- 
ment by the Federal Government to determine how employ- 
ment and training programs can be made most effective. We've 
come a long way since 1962, when there was little or no ground- 
work, much less widespread expertise, available. So how could 
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the conception become an immediately workable reality? How- 
ever, in terms of history and Governmental goals and processes, 
14 years is all too short atime to enable anyone to claim that we 
have succeeded, or—conversely—to predict that we will fail. 

One goal, then, for the 12 months ahead is to continue efforts 
to build a truly comprehensive employment and training sys- 
tem that will work more efficiently and effectively. With every 
bit of progress made under CETA, we realize how much further 
we must go. A comprehensive employment and training system 
should address more uniform and coordinated work tests for 
income maintenance programs, special youth unemployment 
problems, the feasibility of standby counter-cyclical devices, 
and really effective involvement of the private sector. It must 
augment and complement a number of smaller existing sys- 
tems. The Work Incentive—WIN—program is a good exam- 
ple of this. But there are others—apprenticeship, older workers, 
migrants, and veterans, not naming all by any means. More 
importantly, it must bring together our two major delivery 
systems—CETA and the State Employment Security Agencies 
(SESA’s). 

The importance of our SESA’s to our employment and train- 
ing effort brings us to a third ETA goal—continued 
strengthening of ES to increase job placements. 

One has to think about the ES job in one most important 
way—the number of people who are put in jobs. ES has a 
number of other duties related to placement, or supportive of it, 
but unless the basic placement job is done well other efforts may 
fall short. 

ES must do more to increase the number of job openings 
listed by employers, as this is the key to job placements. 

Moreover, we are determined to provide good service to all 
citizens who by moral right, as well as by law, have every reason 
to expect complete service from us. This will include emphasis 
on those groups which by legal mandate have been identified 
for special help, such as migrant farmworkers and veterans. 

Goals and objectives stated in specific terms have a whole lot 
more meaning than generalized words that can mean all things 
to all people. When we deal in specifics, we know that we have 
either made it or we haven't. 

It is easier to specify goals in the Unemployment Insurance 
(U1) program than in any other, because it is a program that 
deals in specifics. For example, who is eligible, how long they 
are eligible, and how much they are compensated. State laws 
specify how much money the jobless are to receive; you can 
count how many weeks it takes to get the first check out to an 
eligible claimant and how many weeks it takes to process 
appeals arising from the way you treat the claimants. UI is a 
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“ES must do more to 
increase the number of 
job openings listed by 
employers... we are 
determined to provide 


good service .... 
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huge system—this year, some |5 million individuals received 
some $20 billion—and it has set goals that are very specific 
about improving its operation. 


First of all, Ul is concerned about the way it makes funds 
available and wants to improve the system in a disciplinary 
sense. Here, the UI goal is to put together an antifraud system 
that works. To get rid of cheaters, we must build a system to 
detect them early and often. In the broadest terms, UI must bea 
system that maintains public confidence and that is fair, fast, 
and as free of fraud and cheats as one can humanly make it. 


UI is working toward the passage of legislation drawn up to 
expand and strengthen the financial soundness of the system 
and to enlarge the number of workers who are covered by it. 
Other UI aims include implementing time lapse standards for 
first benefit payments and improving promptness in appeals 
decisions. 


To attain many of our goals, we are counting on progress in 
our ambitious long-term automation plan: the computer- 
assisted collection and accounting of employers’ contributions 
and benefit payments with corollary recordkeeping on benefi- 
ciaries. This leads us to the general subject of automation in the 
ETA, but especially in ES and UI, our largest programs in 
terms of individuals served. 


When processing as many records as we process—an esti- 
mated 200 million separate pieces of paper a year—the only 
way to handle the flood adequately is by high-speed electronic 
computer. 


To improve ETA’s automated techniques and management 
information systems, we are implementing the Employment 
Security Automation Plan in support of ES and UI. Asa first 
step, we must also increase the availability and utilization of 
labor market information by local and State manpower opera- 
tors. At the same time, we enhance the capability of the 
Regional Automation System to analyze data and produce 
feedback. 


To improve our management information system we need to 
refine our national validation procedures for increasing the 
accuracy of job training and placement data. This is the founda- 
tion for equitable allocation of funds and effective budgeting. 


Permeating all of these moves is our determination to cut 
back on paperwork demands on all program operators, partic- 
ularly in SESA’s. As the President has requested, we’re going to 
make at least a 10 percent reduction in reporting requirements 
for nonstatistical reports and data elements collected. This will 
occur after a comprehensive review of our data needs. 





Our goals are focused not only on programs and systems. 
Special client groups have also been identified for particular 
effort. One of these is youth. 


The soaring unemployment rate for young people is a frus- 
tration we all feel. We have been making substantial efforts for 
10 years to provide jobs for young people and currently we are 
spending well in excess of a billion and a half dollars of our total 
CETA funds on youth. We have tried the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps; the Job Corps, which we are still using; and massive 
summers job programs year after year. Yet youth unemploy- 
ment continues to be 18, 19, 20 percent and higher in our large 
cities. 

Therefore, there is justification to continue to give high prior- 
ity to youth as an ETA “target” group. Our latest initiatives in 
this area involve local, State, and Federal governments and are 
intended to bring about a smoother transition between school 
and work for millions of young people. The crux of the effort is 
to give information about jobs and careers to high school and 
college age youth that is more precise, more detailed, and more 
timely than ever before. Computers, with their capability for 
quickly handling large amounts of data, will play an important 
part. So will the cooperation of employers, public and private, 
to furnish the kind of in-depth information about the labor 
market that young people need. 


We will be watching closely the pilot occupational informa- 
tion systems that ETA’s National Occupational Information 
System has funded in eight States. And we will be evaluating 
results of the recently formed Work-Education Consortium 
involving some 30 communities and revolving around a clear- 
inghouse to receive, classify, and disseminate information on 
work-education activities. We are coordinating the 
Interagency Steering Committee on Education and Work and 
we are represented in various interagency groups on work and 
education. All of this is going to be a substantia! part of our 
concern in the coming year. 


Another area of our work is in Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity (EEO). Our EEO goal—in a word—is to insure full par- 
ticipation of women and minority group members—both as 
participants and as staff members—in the ETA and in its pro- 
grams. 


We must work to develop standards that everybody can 
understand and monitor, and we must assess programs vigor- 


ously to assure that standards are met and, finally, take affir- 
mative action to achieve our goals. 


Although the nature of our goals is such that we can’t rank 
them in order of priority, there is one objective of singular sig- 


“... the UI goal is to put 
together an antifraud 
system that works. To 
weed out cheaters... 
we must detect them 


early ....” 
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nificance to us since it concerns the Employment and Training 
Administration’s effectiveness as an institution. 


This goal should be on our list every year; certainly every year 
until we are sure that ETA is a preeminent career institution. 


The reason this is so important lies in the nature of the 
intergovernmental system through which we work. First of all, 
ETA has 3,400 employees, |,300 in Washington, D.C., and the 
balance in 10 regions throughout the country. Those 3,400 
workers are responsible for providing leadership to approxi- 
mately 150,000 employees of State and local governments and 
private agencies. The latter individuals really make up the oper- 
ational arm of the whole system—a system that will spend 
upwards of $28 billion this year. Hard work is necessary to 
operate the system at its highest potential. It is of prime impor- 
tance that ETA’s own people—the core of leadership— 
understand their roles, have esprit de corps, and get the kind of 
training and direction to do the job that needs to be done. 


Living up to what we expect of ETA as a Federal agency 
requires leadership. The Federal role is not one in which orders 
are issued and automatically carried out. It is a role casting the 
Federal Government as a partner with State and local govern- 
ments, business concerns, and the work force to put together a 
total national strategy. As a partner the Federal agency en- 
courages people, urges them on, and /eads. That requires a very 
high order of confidence by all in the system. 

An ETA study has shown in detail how to improve our super- 
visory and management techniques, and we are responding 
with a strategic and operational planning system to speed our 


progress. 


In conclusion, fiscal year 1977 is an important one. Our 
whole assessment process is moving into its most important 
phase. Information about how our programs are performing 
will have a critical bearing on the attitude that Congress takes, 
that we in ETA and the Department of Labor take, and that 
citizens take toward funding a comprehensive employment and 
training program. It should tell us whether the decentralized de- 
livery system is producing the results we want to achieve. 


An extremely broad view has been taken in the foregoing 
analysis. Thus, let’s remind ourselves that social systems of the 
breadth and capacity of ours are always unfinished systems, 
and are always in the process of evaluation and modification. 
However, over the long term, those changes must always be in 
the direction of improvement. Knowing the people who make 
up our organization and the agencies that are our partners, we 
are confident that we can achieve our goals. Oo 
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Goals at a Glance 


The following are the fiscal year 1977 
objectives of the Employment and 
Training Administration: 


¢ Advance CETA prime sponsors’ 
effectiveness. 


* Continue building a comprehensive 
employment and training system. 


* Develop capabilities of the 
Employment Service. 


¢ Upgrade Unemployment 
Insurance delivery systems. 


¢ Improve automated techniques 
and management systems. 


¢ Fully implement equal 
employment opportunity. 


¢ Strengthen effectiveness of 
ETA as an institution. 
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News &Notes 








Because occupational licensing affects mil- 


lions of workers and consumers, it needs 
tightening by legislators--this is the conclu- 
sion of a recent conference in Princeton, N.J. 
sponsored by the Educational Testing Admini- 
stration, which grew out of a request from the 
Employment and Training Administration for a 
study to identify problems and issues that 
concern State regulatory officials. According 
to conferees, licensing should serve the pub- 
lic first, but in fact, it falls far short of 
this. Inadequate enforcement of laws and regu- 
lations was found to be a serious weak link in 
the existing regulatory chain and points up the 
need for stronger enforcement measures. Dr. 
Howard Rosen, director of research in the Em- 
ployment and Training Administration, says the 
U.S. Department of Labor has already taken 
steps to implement the major recommendations 
of the study. A report on the conference, 
"Improving Occupational Regulations," is 
available for $4.00 from the Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, N.J. 08540. 


* * * 


The first graduating students trained in 
steelmaking by Lamar University for work at 
Georgetown Texas Steel, Inc. in Beaumont, Tex. 
received their certificates of completion at a 
ceremony at the university. The 71 students 
were trained for 6 weeks under the Industrial 
Start-up Program funded by the Texas Education 
Agency, to become smelters, casters, refractory 
workers, electricians, hydrolic and mechanical 
maintenance workers, and chemical and physical 
inspectors. Georgetown is owned by Krof Indus- 
tries with world headquarters in Baden-Baden, 
Germany. 


* * * 


Total employment in the United States is 
expected to reach 103.4 million by 1985, a jump 
of 20 percent, says the "Occupational Outlook 
Handbook in Brief" published by the Department 





of Labor. White collar and service occupations 
are expected to grow rapidly in the next decade 
but blue-collar and farm jobs will have slower- 
than-usual growth or decline, the handbook 
says. 


7 * * 


A CETA worker in Buffalo, N.Y. discharged 
for refusing to postpone jury duty, will re- 
ceive back pay amounting up to $525, under a 
decree handed down by the State Supreme Court. 
The man was fired by the Erie County Comptrol- 
ler earlier this year because of “poor work 
attitude." The judge said that the dismissal 
was arbitrary and capricious and that em- 
ployees cannot be ordered to postpone jury 
duty. 


* * * 


Jobless workers in London may now vacation 
in Spain without losing their government 
unemployment pay if the holiday does not last 
longer than a year and the claimant returns 
at his own expense when a suitable job be- 
comes available, the British Department of 
Employment announced in London. The conces- 
sion was restricted to Spain because of a re- 
ciprocal pact on other social security bene- 
fits. Spain is the favorite foreign vacation 
spot for many Britons. A member of the House 
of Commons reportedly said the holiday was 
“unbelievable,” “madness,” and “an insult to 
the hard-working people whose taxes are 
spent in this way." 


* * * 


It is legal for a labor union official to 
use union funds to pay legal fees for strikers 
charged with crimes, the U.S. District Court 
for Southern Iowa ruled. All that is need- 
ed is prior approval by the union. The ruling 
was made in a case arising out of acts of vio- 
lence occurring during an 8-month meatcutters' 
strike in Dakota City, Nebr. 
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“Equal employment opportunity” can 
be an empty phrase tacked onto the bot- 
tom of a want ad or an employer’s vague 
assertion in company literature. On the 
other hand, the same words can signify a 
real commitment to opening new job and 
training options to groups whose choices 
have been limited by discrimination. 

Tiie Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) calls for equal 
employment opportunity and affirmative 
action in local programing. Making these 
goals more than catch phrases, however, 
requires the cooperation and commitment 
of local officials. Los Angeles is one prime 
example of a city where this kind of part- 
nership is flourishing—and making CETA 
work to the advantage of traditionally dis- 
advantaged groups. 

CETA’s goals regarding employment 
opportunity and affirmative action are 
congruent with Los Angeles’ local admin- 
istrative aims. Mayor Tom Bradley, whose 


Shirley Boes Neill is a freelance writer based in Carmichael, Calif., 
and former managing editor of Education U.S.A. Special Reports 


office is directly responsible for adminis- 
tering CETA funds, has stressed the use of 
affirmative action as a means of attaining 
equal employment opportunity in every 
aspect of city government, not just in feder- 
ally funded programs like CETA. 

The city’s Comprehensive Manpower 
Plan, drawn up by the mayor’s Office of 
Training and Job Development after con- 
sultation with citizens’ and community 
groups, has been cited by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor as one of the best of its 
kind in region IX, which covers Califor- 
nia, Arizona, Nevada, Hawaii, and Guam. 
The plan is based on the city’s needs, as 
indicated by an indepth study of skills 
shortages and labor market characteristics 
found among the 2.5 million people of Los 
Angeles. 

Los Angeles programs receiving CETA 
title | funds, which amount to $21 million 
annually, place special emphasis on meet- 
ing the needs of specific groups: women, 
minorities, Asian and Pacific Island Amer- 
icans, Southeast Asian refugees, the hand- 





Affirmative action is the work experience pro- 
vided Margie Goldberg, a mechanic trainee at 
the Career Planning Center in Los Angeles. 


icapped, and ex-offenders. To serve the 
diverse training and employment needs of 
these groups, the city subcontracted with 
more than 50 service deliverers— 
community-based organizations, public 
agencies, and other nonprofit groups—in 
fiscal 1976. Participants being served by 
the subcontractors include: 


e A 55-year-old woman gaining work 
experience and new skills in a local 
community college. 

A Chicano high school dropout with 
a long arrest record who is training to 
be a printer in a community-based 
organization. 

A Vietnamese refugee learning Eng- 
lish as a first step toward placement 
in an on-the-job training program. 
A 35-year-old physically handi- 
capped man earning a living for the 
first time in his life. 

A young black man training to 
become a television camera opera- 
tor. 

A black female divorcee learning to 
be a legal secretary while her chil- 
dren get CETA-supported day care. 

CETA title I administrators pinpoint 
several subcontractors’ programs that 
have opened the working world to two 
target groups, namely handicapped per- 
sons and women. For example, ADEPT 
(Assisting the Disabled with Employment, 
Placement, and Training) not only trains 
the handicapped and disabled but also 
provides employers free, in-house semin- 
ars on the capabilities and needs of the 
handicapped. ADEPT works with voca- 
tional centers, college placement offices, 
veterans’ associations, and other agencies 
serving the handicapped to assure success- 
ful placements that satisfy both employers 
and employees. 

ADEPT reimburses employers for any 
extraordinary costs involved in providing 
on-the-job training to handicapped 
workers. The program also provides job 


information, placement assistance, and 
information on interview techniques and 
employer expectations. 

To qualify for ADEPT services, handi- 
capped persons must be 16 or older, live in 
the San Fernando Valley area served by 
the subcontractor, and be economically 
disadvantaged. Ethnic group and educa- 
tion level are not qualifying factors. 

Another title | program, the Women’s 
Job Training Program, offers a 12-week 
classroom training program for women of 
all ethnic backgrounds who are disadvan- 
taged and unemployed. The women learn 
basic skills, interview techniques, the 
rights and responsibilities of employees 
and employers, and job search methods. 
They are trained for whatever occupation 
they choose, traditional or not. Support- 
ive services such as child care, family coun- 
seling, health services, and transportation 
are provided to women who need them. 

Los Angeles’ Comprehensive Man- 
power Plan calls for equal distribution of 
title I services, based on a formula system, 
to the six areas that make up the 463- 
square-mile city. This is a departure from 
the former practice of allocating a major- 
ity of Federal dollars to only two areas of 
Los Angeles. Another departure from tra- 
dition is the use of a new funding mechan- 
ism—the request for proposal process 
(RFP in governmentese). 


Bidding System Utilized 


Under the RFP system, agencies and 
organizations interested in providing 
training and jobs must bid for subcon- 
tracts. Evaluation of the bids includes 
onsite visitation and examination of the 
bidder’s previous track record in provid- 
ing similar services. Any past record of 
discrimination charges or abuses is taken 
into consideration. Thus, an agency inter- 
ested in training and placing handicapped 
workers is evaluated partially on how well 
it recruited, trained, and placed such 


workers in the past, and partially ona 
review of its current proposal. 

In a policy statement on CETA title I, 
Mayor Bradley proclaimed that the city’s 
affirmative action program “is designed to 
promote equal employment opportuni- 
ties among all recipients of, and staff 
involved in, administration of the pro- 
gram.” He maintains that affirmative 
action starts at the administrative level of 
the program, and insists that the city set 
an example for subcontractors and others 
to follow. Division managers and supervi- 
sors in the city’s offices are evaluated par- 
tially on the basis of their efforts in carry- 
ing out affirmative action plans. 

Affirmative action goals for CETA’s 
title | administrative staff call for at least 
40 percent women, the proportion of 
women in the city’s total work force. 
Racial/ ethnic hiring goals correspond with 
the proportion of minority group members 
among the city’s poverty-level population. 
Accordingly, the affirmative action plan 
calls for at least 29.7 percent of the staff to 
be black, 27.5 percent Hispanic, 3.8 per- 
cent Asian, and 0.3 percent American 
Indian. To further assure nondiscrimi- 
nation in the selection and assignment of 
personnel, the CETA title I affirmative 
action plan states that: 

e All persons involved in the selection 
process will be properly trained for 
this responsibility. 

Women and members of minority 
groups will be included on all selec- 
tion and assessment committees and 
panels. 

All selection criteria will be based on 
job-related factors and analyzed to 
determine if they have a dispropor- 
tionately negative effect on minori- 
ties and women. The bases for selec- 
tion will be documented in writing. 
Minorities and women will be given 
equal opportunities for employment 
in entry-level and upwardly mobile 
positions. 
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* Jobs will be restructured where 
necessary to provide entry-level 
positions. 

Further, once staff members have been 
selected and assigned, they must be pro- 
vided inservice training and career ladder 
development. All employees must be given 
a copy of the affirmative action plan, 
which closely follows a 9-point affirmative 
action program outlined in June 1975 by 
William J. Haltigan, regional administra- 
tor for the Employment and Training 
Administration, region 1X, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. Copies of the discrimi- 
nation complaint procedure must be read- 
ily available to employees and the public. 

How well does the plan work? Rod Pat- 
terson, affirmative action coordinator for 
the CETA title | program, reports that as 
of March 31, 1976, the overall representa- 
tion of all but one minority group 
exceeded goals for the office. The office 
fell below its established goals only in 
employment of American Indians. Scat- 
tered throughout Patterson’s report are 
references to both CETA’s and the may- 
or’s affirmative action requirements. 
According to the mayor's guidelines, for 
example, attention must be paid to both 
quantitative and qualitative aspects of 
affirmative action. Quantitative aspects 
include the number and percentage of 
employees by sex and ethnic/ racial group; 
qualitative refers to training, recruitment, 
and counseling programs designed to help 
employees advance in their jobs. 

Patterson’s job as affirmative action co- 
ordinator extends beyond CETA’s 
administrative staff to the 50-plus CETA 
subcontractors. He is responsible for mak- 
ing sure that these subcontractors initiate 
and comply with affirmative action plans. 
“Being part of the mayor’s office gives us 
some clout,” Patterson says. “You get the 
cooperation of people you wouldn't get 
otherwise.” 

Patterson has experienced some of the 
problems he deals with daily. He is young 
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and black; he has been subject to some job 
discrimination; and he is a former monitor 
of the city’s affirmative action unit. 

One of Patterson’s jobs is to pass on to 
title 1 subcontractors some of the strate- 
gies being used to achieve equal employ- 
ment opportunity among the 119 in-house 
staff members. His office, for example, 
depends on outreach recruitment and on- 
the-job training to attract and promote 
women and ethnic minorities. When a 
staff job opens up, Patterson or another 
administrator sits down with the unit head 
and the person currently employed in the 
job to determine both the tasks to be per- 
formed and the specific abilities needed to 
fulfill job requirements. In this way, he 
says, unnecessary degree requirements 
which can act as “artificial barriers” to 
qualified women or minority group 
members may be modified or dropped. 
Patterson tells CETA subcontractors that 
they, too, should be on the lookout for 
artificial barriers that are sometimes used 
to deny employment to specific segments 
of the population. These barriers include: 

Restrictions that limit job openings 
information to word-of-mouth 
advertising or in-house bulletin 
boards. 

Language barriers in multilanguage 
areas. 

Failure to specify “equal opportuni- 
ty employer” in ads. 

Recruiting only for journeyman lev- 
els. 

Residential requirements. 
Requirements that job applicants 
furnish their own tools or transpor- 
tation. 

Requirements for job applicants to 
appear in person. 

Requirements for notarized applica- 
tions or fees for applications. 
Blanket requirement for finger- 
prints. 

Specific license requirements as a 
precondition to competition. 





Local ordinances mandating speci- 
fied examining devices without 
regard to the type of work. 
Absolute veterans’ preference in all 
personnel actions. 

Physical requirements not demon- 
strably job related. 

Ranking factors for job applicants 
not predetermined. 

Failure to use subject matter special- 
ists in the development of exam- 
ination factors. 

Extra credit based solely on recency 
of experience. 


Efforts to provide training for upward 
mobility—one way to make an affirmative 














action plan work—have paid off in the 
CETA administrative office. “We have 
had a couple of success stories where cleri- 
cal staffers have been upgraded, in terms 
of responsibility and pay,” Patterson says. 
The office also uses a job rotation system 
to give employees a greater chance for 
advancement. Staff members are allowed 
and encouraged to move among the differ- 
ent units and jobs, and they are also fre- 
quently asked to suggest ways of making 
the office’s affirmative action plan work 
more effectively. 

Affirmative action techniques that work 
in the office are often passed on to CETA 
subcontractors. For example, Patterson 
conducts inservice training sessions for 


Instructor Karl Holman works with William 
Henry, Jr., whose training—furnished 
through CETA and the Urban League—will 
increase employment opportunity as a 
machinist’s helper. 
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subcontractors modeled after those held 
for administrative personnel. Patterson 
meets with the subcontractors to inform 
them and their staff members of require- 
ments for equal employment opportuni- 
ties as stipulated in the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act. He also describes grievance and com- 
plaint procedures and explains how sub- 
contractors’ performance and compliance 
will be monitored and evaluated. 


Employers and program administrators 
must be told, Patterson says, that they 
cannot continue certain “traditional” 
practices. They cannot specify “male,” for 
instance, when placing an ad for brickma- 
sons. Another example: Pregnant females 
who apply for jobs must be considered on 
an individual basis and cannot be auto- 
matically excluded from jobs under a 
blanket provision. 


As the CETA prime sponsor, the City of 
Los Angeles requires that all subcontrac- 
tors submit monthly and quarterly reports 
categorizing participants by age, sex, ra- 
cial or ethnic group, veterans’ status, 
handicaps, or other appropriate character- 
istics. Subcontractors must indicate any 
instances where female or minority group 
representation falls 10 percent above or 
below affirmative action goals, and must 
also describe the problems resulting in 
underrepresentation. CETA technical as- 
sistance staff review these reports and visit 
subcontractors to help the agencies take 
corrective action to meet their goals. 


A grievance procedure allows persons 
who think they have been wronged at the 
hands of CETA subcontractors or admin- 
istrators to take their complaints to the 
prime sponsor (the city of Los Angeles) 
and subsequently to the assistant regional 
administrator for the Employment and 
Training Administration. Complainants 
are guaranteed, at minimum: (1) an op- 
portunity for an informal hearing; (2) a 
prompt determination of any issue which 
has not been resolved; (3) a notice setting 


forth the grounds for any proposed 
adverse action and giving the participant 
an opportunity) to respond; and (4) a writ- 
ten final determination of the hearing, 
including procedures by which the com- 
plainant may appeal the determination. 


Most complaints, reports Patterson, 
have been resolved at the prime sponsor 
level and have not been referred to the as- 
sistant regional administrator. 


“It is significant,” Patterson says, “that 
we are establishing affirmative action 
activities within the city structure as part 
of the mayor’s office, while also meeting 
Department of Labor standards.” 


The results: 2,835 title I participants 
entered employment between the period 
July 1, 1975 and March 31, 1976, accord- 
ing to an activity report. CETA’s goals for 
both women and minority groups were 
attained. The title | program also helped 
CETA title Il and V! programs to make 
progress in meeting affirmative action 
goals. Both programs, which are adminis- 
tered by the city’s personnel department, 
hired title I participants in filling jobs. 


Statistics show that the CETA program 
also made a positive impact during the 
1975 program year. Title I served 5,000 
individuals, 3,453 of whom successfully 
finished training or were placed in unsub- 
sidized employment. In other words, 69 
percent of the total participants achieved 
what CETA calls “positive terminations.” 
This figure was 6 percent above the 
national average for positive terminations 
in CETA programs that year. 


The CETA structure that makes the city 
responsible for administering federally 
funded training seems to be an important 
key to the program’s success. As Los 
Angeles’ Comprehensive Manpower Plan 
states, “For the first time in the field of 
manpower, locally elected officials have 
had the ability to respond directly to the 
manpower needs of the community in a 
timely, efficient, and effective manner.” 0 
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Working 
‘Lo Win 
World 
War Il 


by Albert A. Blum 


Battles fascinate, strategies stimulate, and 
heroes delight the public during wars. But wars 
are won by simple soldiers and sailors, supported 
by men and women at home who produce the 
goods essential for that victory. World War II 
proved no exception; it was won by soldiers and 
workers—blue- and white-collar workers, 
approximately 12 million of whom wore khaki 
collars for some period during the 1939-1945 con- 
flict. 

And those at work and in uniform included 
large numbers of women. In 1940, women made 
up the largest pool of workers available—with 36 
million not in the labor force and 2 million 
unemployed. Between March 1940 and March 
~ Albert A. Blum is professor of public affairs and labor history at the Lyndon B 
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1942, 860,000 unemployed women had found 


jobs. The War Manpower Commission (WMC) 
(to be discussed later) estimated that the growing 
labor shortages required employing about 5 mil- 
lion more by the end of 1943. The Government 
launched a major drive to attract women into 
industry, and by March 1943, there were only 
450,000 female workers out of work. 

During this time, the Women’s Army Corps 
(WAC’s) began to intensify its search for recruits. 
(See‘WPB, WMC, OPA, OWI,OSS,OSRD, ODT, 
Etc.," on page 18) Women in uniform eventually 
numbered about 265,000 in 1945. Although there 
were fears that this competition for women might 
harm production, this did not appear to be the 
case. 

Between 1941 and 1944 nearly 5 million women 


entered the labor force; about 1.5 million shifted 
from nonessential jobs to work in war industries; 
and in one 18-month period women workers in 
blue-collar jobs increased from 4,000 to more than 
310,000. 

Sull, throughout the war critical choices had to 
be made concerning which citizens to draft into 
the Armed Forces and which to defer. Even before 
Pearl Harbor, the Government had decided that a 
Selective Service System, made up of 6,443 local 
boards, would be responsible for making these 
decisions. The boards, usually consisting of citi- 
zens from the local community appointed by the 
Governor of each State, had no particular compe- 
tence in making the important decisions for 
which they were responsible. Their major advan- 
tage was that they were not part of the military 
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After Pearl Harbor, 

work in America’s ship- 
yards proceeded night 
and day. Merchant ship- 
ping construction, which 
amounted to only 1 mil- 
lion tons in 1941, exceeded 
19 million 2 years later. 
Henry J. Kaiser’s yard in 
Richmond, Calif., 
launched a Liberty ship in 
4 days, 15'/2 hours. 
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7R Although often 
\N R I AN subjected to various 


VORKLIF!] kinds of discrimi- 
nation, 920,000 
blacks answered the 
call to duty in the 
Army and Army Air 
Force; 7,000 were 
commissioned offic- 
ers. About 216,000 
women were in uni- 
form as nurses and in 
the auxiliary WACS, 
WAVES, and women 
marines, many on 


overseas duty. 
World Warll 


and, therefore, their decisions could not be blamed 
on the Armed Forces. But civilians controlled the 
Selective Service System only at the local level. 
Eventually, every key position in the system was 
filled by an Army or Navy officer. 

The director of the Selective Service System 
throughout nearly all of the war, and until 1970, 
was Major General Lewis B. Hershey. Hershey 
was quick-witted and often quick-tempered 
Although he was often forced to yield to 
Congressional pressure, he could be stubborn. He 
was dedicated to the selective service idea, and 
would fight and even compromise when necessary 
to protect the system from outside interference 
Although local boards were under steady attack 
for their handling of deferments, Hershey 
defended them and refused to place any real con- 
trols on them. He appeared to be always in the 
middle; on one side, the Armed Forces pressed him 
to draft men; on the other, industry, agriculture, 
and often Congress beseeched him to defer them 
He said later that he ‘never knew husbands were 
so important to wives unul [he] began to read the 
requests for deferment. [He] never knew chil 
dren looked to their fathers for so many things 
| He] never knew that employers had such love 
even for labor unions as they evinced during that 
tirne 


\ poet-member of the Selective Service System 


also complained about the pressures faced by the a 


local boards 


Ten little registrants standing in a line 
One joined the Navy, and then there were 
nine 

Nine little registrants sitting on a gat 

One broke a vertebra, then there were eight 
Fight little registrants, talking ‘bout heaven 
One went conscientious, then there wer 
seven 

Seven little registrants, what a strange mix 
One became a pilot, and then there were six 
Six little registrants very much alive 

One went and drowned, and then there were 
five 

Five little registrants full of canny lore 

One stole a pig, and then there were four 
Four little registrants, spry as they can be 
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Blindfolded Secretary 

of War Henry M. Stimson 
picked the first World 

War |! draft lottery cap- 
sule in Washington, D.C., 
October 29, 1940. It was 
number 58. Over 15 million 
persons served in the 
armed forces. 
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One became twenty-eight, then there were 

three. 

Three little registrants, all alone and blue 

One fed his relatives, then there were two. 

Two little registrants, what can be done 

One went toa psychiatrist, and there was one. 

One little registrant, classified 1-A 

Physically, mentally, morally Okay. 

One little registrant to tote a big gun 

He got married and then there were NONE. 

Although the poem mentions many ways by 
which a person could be deferred, it ignores the 
most important criterion for deferment through- 
out the war—industrial and agricultural needs. 
The Selective Service System, working through 
the voluntary local board members who were large- 
ly unskilled in dealing with manpower prob- 
lems, continuously had to weigh the needs of the 
military for workers against the needs of farm and 
industry for labor. 

Conflicting claims made decisions difficult. 
Even within the War Department, some officers 
constantly called on Selective Service to ship more 
young men toinduction centers, while others 
urged local boards to defer essential workers. This 
seemingly contradictory attitude reflected the mil- 
itary’s vital concern with both fighting and pro- 
duction. 

The military fought hard against giving the 
War Manpower Commission (WMC), the agency 
in charge of civilian manpower, any real voice in 
determining the size of the Army or in developing 
deferment policies for the Selective Service Sys- 
tem. The War Department wanted manpower 
decisions to be based on military need, as defined 
by the Armed Forces, and it did not trust the 
civilian agency to take this need adequately into 
account. 

The WMC was created by President Roosevelt 
on April 18, 1942, to coordinate the various 
manpower activities which were then dispersed 
throughout various Government agencies and to 
channel workers to places where there was the 
greatest need for them. It included representatives 
from all the major Federal agencies concerned 
with the work force and delegates from manage- 
ment and labor, who acted as special advisers to its 
influential Management-Labor Policy 


5 Committee. 


Operating on a voluntary basis, without legal 
support, the Commission evolved into the central 
civilian work force organization of the war effort. 
It relied heavily on the U.S. Employment Service's 
nationwide network of local employment offices, 
which reached into virtually every community 
and county. In addition 
activities, the Commission 


to its coordinating 
16,000,000 
workers for defense production; prescribed regu- 
lations for recruitment, hiring, and release of 
workers; and issued provisions for governing the 
length of the workweek, plant employment ceil- 


trained 


ings, and priority of referrals by the Employment 
Service. 

As chairman of the Commission, Paul V. 
McNutt held one of the most difficult positions in 
the war effort. A tall, handsome, gray-haired man, 
McNutt had been heralded as a possible future 
candidate for the Democratic nomination for 
Vice-President or even for President. His service as 
Governor of Indiana, Governor-General of the 
Philippines, and as head of the Federal Security 
Agency had given him an adequate background 
for such a high position. Bruce Catton described 
McNutt with some accuracy as a “party stalwart 
who had all of the qualifications needed tocarry a 
man to the top in American politics except the 
habit of being lucky at the right moment.” After 
the war, McNutt fell into political oblivion. 

Like Hershey, McNutt was constantly under 
attack from all sides. The military believed that 
the WMC was not powerful enough to handle the 
manpower situation properly. It criticized the 
agency both for not asking for more power and for 
not using the power it had. The Army viewed the 
WMC more as a servicing agency than as an equal 
partner. 

McNutt’s chameleon-like changes in attitude 
did not help matters. Before he became Hershey’s 
chief, he supported group deferments; when for 
about a year in 1942-1943, he controlled Selective 
Service, he objected to the blanket deferment of all 
aircraft workers on the west coast. While the Selec- 
tive Service was under his control, he hesitated to 
draft fathers, but later changed his mind; when the 
Selective Service System was no longer under his 
control, he criticized it for lagging in drafting 
them. But throughout this whole period, he 
remained consistent in his support of occupa- 
tional deferments in preference to any other type. 
He fought against what he believed was the 
Army’s attempt to draft too many men because he 
feared this might harm production. Moreover, he 
believed that his agency, which was impartial, 
should have the determining voice in deferment 
policies, but declared that the opposition, led by 
the War Department, would give him no such au- 
thority. 

The Armed Forces, of course, recognized the 
importance of industrial deferments. At times, 
they even grudgingly released soldiers to return to 
work at essential jobs in industry or agriculture. 
Approximately 17,000 to 18,000 soldiers were 
released during the war to work in the copper 
mines; food canning; west coast aircraft produc- 
tion; rubber, forge and foundry, and cotton-duck 
industries; and the railroads, among others. Some 
soldiers worked for short periods in agriculture. 
(Most of these jobs tended to be low paying and 
unpleasant, which explained the shortage of 
workers.) But the military believed that these de- 
ferments were inadequate. It pushed for a system 
of national service under which the Selective Serv- 
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Fighting men on D-day 
beachheads in Europe and 
the Pacific islands won 
batties with landing craft, 
guns, tanks, planes, and 
other material produced 
in profusion by American 
workers in the “arsenal of 
democracy.” The average 
soldier required at least 
double the World War / 
equipment 
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ice System or a similar agency, in addition to 
administering military requirements, 
would conscript industrial workers for specific 


service 


jobs. Although national service bills were debated 
by the Congress, particularly near the end of the 
war, none was passed. 

Besides the military, there were other pressure 
groups at work trying to influence the local 
boards. First, there were those who were con- 
cerned that the drafting of fathers would make the 
home ‘‘a potential prey of the philanderers.”’ 
Moreover, isolationists, who wanted to limit the 
extent of American involvement in the war, con- 
stantly tried to limit the power of Selective Service 
to draft those with dependents. But as the pressure 
of the war increased, dependency became steadily 
less important as a basis for deferment. 

Similarly, particularly at the beginning of the 
war, anumber of prominent people requested that 
college students be deferred, arguing that drafting 
them would compromise the Nation's future “by 
letting a generation go without training for intel- 
lectual leadership.’ Hershey, however, believed 
that such a policy would be ‘‘most undemocratic” 
in that it would defer those who could afford to go 
to college. Nevertheless, during the early days of 
the war college students could obtain deferments 
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for a number of reasons. The Selective Service Act 
of 1940 granted deferments to students for the 
duration of the academic year in which they were 
eligible for the draft. There was pressure to defer 
engineering and science students, and others 
could be deferred on the basis of their prospective 
contributions to the war effort. In addition, stu- 
dents could receive deferments by joining the 
Enlisted Reserve Corps, although the Army 
retained the right to call them to active duty. By 
1943, however, these alternative options were gen- 
erally closed and student deferments were mostly 
limited to medical and dental students, who were 
committed to enter the service once they received 
their degrees. 

As a result of special legislation, farmers 
received favored treatment from Selective Service 
throughout the war. They came closest to receiv- 
ing a group deferment, a procedure automatically 
exempting from service anyone working in an 
industry declared essential. By February 1944, for 
every person under 26 (the best age for military ser- 
vice) deferred for industrial reasons, three farmers 
in the same age group were deferred. The justifica- 
tion used for these deferments was the need to 
guarantee adequate food supplies for the military 
and to preserve the family farm as the backbone of 
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American life. However, farm production 
increased so greatly that such deferments were 
probably unnecessary. 

Deferments of factory workers were the key to 
the success of the work force mobilization strate- 
gy. The tremendous backlog of unemployed 
workers in the decade preceding World War II had 
made military planners confident that no real 
shortage of workers would arise. (Unemployment 
figures were 25.2 percent in 1933; 17.2 percent in 
1939; 14.6 percent in 1940; 9.9 percent in 1941; 4.7 
percent in 1942; 1.9 percent in 1943; 1.2 percent in 
1944; and 1.9 percent in 1945.) The early optimism 
about the supply of workers disappeared in the 
months after Pearl Harbor, however. The military 
began to restrict or prevent enlistments, particu- 
larly of skilled workers, because this interfered 
with proper planning. On Dec. 5, 1942 President 
Roosevelt ordered the end of voluntary enlist- 
ments for men between the ages of 18 and 36, 
although 17-year-olds could continue to volun- 
teer for induction. Thus, during 1943, the Armed 
Forces began to refuse to accept for enlistment cer- 
tain categories of workers, such as top executives 
and dairy and livestock workers, while local 
boards were advised not to release for enlistment 
those draft registrants at work at certain essential 
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activities. As the war progressed, growing man- 
power shortages and fear that war production 
would fall short of demand forced military 
procurement agencies to become actively involved 
in manpower and deferment issues. These agen- 
cies began to complain that the local Selective 
Service System boards were deferring too many 
farmers and men with dependents and drafting 
too many skilled workers. Shortages became most 
dramatically pronounced on the west coast, where 
mushrooming labor demand in shipyard and air- 
craft companies frightened Government planners 
into believing that there would not be enough 
workers to produce the needed ships and planes. 
Under Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson inves- 
tigated the situation and concluded in August 
1943, that of the 95,000 planes scheduled for pro- 
duction in 1943, only 80,000 would be built—a 
loss of 15,000 planes. He blamed this loss on an 
insufficient supply of labor, and claimed that the 
shortage was caused by the drafting of aircraft and 
shipyard workers. 

Therefore, some method had to be developed so 
that procurement agencies, which needed planes, 
ships, and other goods vital for the war effort 
could inform the local boards which workers they 
believed were truly essential and merited defer- 
ments. Consequently, by mid-1943, a policy was 
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instituted whereby a procurement agency had to 
certify to the Selective Service System that each 
worker whom it wanted deferred was essential to 
production in order for him to be deferred. 

Nevertheless, the military continued to bemoan 
the failure of Selective Service to ship enough 
men—particularly young men—to induction cen- 
ters. President Roosevelt, in a memorandum dated 
February 26, 1944 (prepared by the Army’s Chief 
of Staff, General George C. Marshall), called on 
the Selective Service System to review all occupa- 
tional deferments, particularly those of young 
men. Shortly after the February memorandum, 
however, the Army called on Selective Service to 
cut down on shipments, since it now found that it 
had more men in uniform than authorized. This 
unexpected surplus enabled the Army to become 
more selective and emphasize its need for young 
replacements. An Inter-Agency Committee on 
Occupational Deferment was formed which 
included representatives of all the procurement 
agencies, Selective Service System, and the War 
Manpower Commission. The Committee ordered 
the Selective Service System to list those activities 
for which member agencies could request defer- 
ment of key registrants under 26. Local boards 
were supposed to accept this request as strong evi- 
dence that the worker was essential, but they 
remained free to decide each case for themselves. 

As a result of this certification program for 
those under 26, many young men entered the 
Armed Forces, though key workers continued to 
be deferred. Yet at the end of 1944 the military esti- 
mated its need at 900,000 men for the first 6 
months of the following year. The only remain- 
ing source was older men, so the Armed Forces 
wanted the next age group, men 26 through 29, to 
be drafted first, and a revised certification proce- 
dure was used throughout the rest of the war to 
defer men of this age category. 

One group that benefited from the certification 
procedure was the Manhattan Project—the group 
that eventually produced the atomic bomb. (Local 
boards, of course, had no way of knowing who 
was working at this secret task.) Certification per- 
mitted the Manhattan Project to identify 4,077 
essential workers, of whom 3,761 were deferred, 
and 316 were drafted. Without such a procedure, 
local boards, in the face of the secrecy involved, 
might well have drafted more men and inadvert- 
ently delayed the creation of the atomic bomb. 

The war’s end did not mean the end of the Selec- 
tive Service System. The fact that it continued for 
decades after V-J Day attests to the acceptance it 
had in the minds of Americans as a fair way of 
allocating manpower between military and ci- 
vilian needs. And whatever its weaknesses, it was 
indeed a relatively successful mechanism for mak- 
ing the critical choices concerning who should 
serve as a soldier and who as a civilian during the 
Second World War. Oo 
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W PB, W MC, 
OPA, OW], 
OSS, OSRD, 
ODT Etc. 


by Stephen Altman 


They called it the Homefront, for the 
war could be won or lost right here. 
Twelve million Americans were in 
uniform and spread over two hemis- 
pheres; the key to victory lay in mak- 
ing them the best equipped, best 
supplied, best fed fighting force in 
history. The responsibility for that 
fell to the workers of America. 

In World War I, the production 
effort of the United States had barely 
started when the war ended. But World 
War II was something else again: Pres- 
ident Roosevelt called for 45,000 tanks 
and 60,000 airplanes during 1942 
alone, and 75,000 tanks and 125,000 
planes for the following year. Figures 
like these are representative of the sort 
of demands this war would make on 
our industries; there were also jeeps, 
trucks, antiaircraft guns, and other 
weapons and munitions to produce; 
naval vessels and merchant shipping to 
construct; and uniforms, medical 
supplies, and rations to supply and 
resupply continuously for 3’ years. 

Such demands meant first that no re- 
source could be wasted, least of all the 
Nation’s labor supply. In 1940, with 
the Depression a decade old, 5 million 
workers remained unemployed, with 
another 2 million in Government pro- 
grams such as the Works Projects 
Administration (WPA) and the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps (CCC). 

When the war came, these workers 
were grabbed up by the military or 
industry. Other Americans who had 
been passed over for jobs began to find 
them. The rural and Southern poor, 
for instance, flocked to factories in 
Detroit and other northern industrial 
centers. Placements of handicapped 
workers increased from just 27,703 in 
1940 to nearly 200,000 in 1943. The 





aged, too, found important jobs to 
perform, as did many ex-offenders. 

Blacks faced the old enemy. When 
the war started they found more than 
half the jobs in defense industries 
closed to them because of racial bias. 
This, too, existed despite President 
Roosevelt's Executive order, issued 
earlier in 1941, which banned discrim- 
ination on the basis of race, creed, or 
color in industries holding defense 
contracts. The newly created Fair 
Employment Practices Commission 
was authorized to investigate com- 
plaints of discrimination in hiring, but 
could not compel change. 


Yet as wartime production needs 
grew, employment opportunities for 
blacks did improve, out of the simple, 


critical need for workers. The numbers 
of blacks in industry soon grew from 
500,000 to 1,250,000. In some fields 
they fared particularly well, holding a 
fourth of the jobs in iron and steel 
foundries and a third of the jobs in 
smelting and refining. In the more 
skilled industries, such as machinery 
and aircraft, they were less fortunate. 
While in 1944 blacks made up 9.8 per- 
cent of the total population, black 
workers made up 7.5 percent of the 
defense industry work force alone—a 
percentage which was still low but 
much higher than might have been 
expected before the war broke out. 
One other source of labor would be 
tapped: womanpower. Soon Ameri- 
cans got to know “Rosie the Riveter,”’ 
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Among the black women who joined the World War || work force were parachute-makers at a San Diego, 
Calif., firm owned by Eddie Anderson, Jack Benny's gravel-voiced “Rochester.” 
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who gave up her skirts, her hairdo, and 
a portion of her homelife for a pair of 
coveralls, a blue bandanna, and a fac- 
tory job. By August 1943 more than 3 
million new female workers were 
drawn into the labor force as a result of 
the war. Many were the wives and 
mothers of servicemen; in fact,a con- 
siderable number of women filled 
their husbands’ jobs for the duration 
of the war. The wife of an Army pri- 
vate, by war's end, received a Govern- 
ment allowance of only $50 a month 
for herself, plus $30 for her first child 
and $20 for each additional one. So 
taking a job meant a chance to earn 
some much-needed cash, as well as the 
opportunity to contribute to the war 
effort. 

Women found themselves encour- 
aged to work. During the Depression 
they had been discouraged from taking 
jobs which otherwise might have gone 
to unemployed males; but with the 
war, the country could no longer afford 
to maintain the distinction between 
‘“‘woman’s work’”’ and ‘‘man’s work.” 
Throughout the war, professional 
women served in many branches of the 
Government and worked as civilians 
for the Armed Services. They served as 
scientists, mathematicians, carto- 
graphers, engineers, and in other 
capacities in such agencies as the Army 
Signal Corps, the Navy Bureau of 
Ships and Bureau of Ordnance, and 
the Office of Strategic Services (OSS) 
and participated in the development 
of the “A” bomb as members of the 
Manhattan Project. The Women’s Air- 
force Service Pilots (WASP’s), a group 
of more than 1,000 women working 
as civilians under Army orders and 
trained by Army pilots, ferried air- 
planes around the country, test flew 
training planes, and towed targets for 
gunnery practice in B26’s. Other 
women became riveters; steamfitters; 
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Women’s Airforce Service Pilots—civilians who were called WASP’s—ferried airplanes and test flew trainers. 
In this light-hearted group at Avenger Field, Sweetwater, Tex., were, left to right, Mary Helen Crane, Mary 
Cox, Ann Darr, Margaret Christian, and Gloria Smith. 


munitions loaders; heavy equipment 
operators; bus and taxi drivers; and 
workers in steel foundries, filling sta- 
tions, and aircraft plants. 


There were, of course, all sorts of 
controversies. Persons wondered if 
“the ladies” might lose their 
femininity—or perhaps retain too 
much of it and distract their male 
coworkers. At one aircraft company, 
53 women were sent home—on moral 
grounds—for wearing sweaters. 
Another problem: should women 
receive equal pay for equal work? They 
never had before. Late in 1942 the War 
Labor Board decreed that they should 
now, but over the course of the war 
women production workers still aver- 
aged 40 percent less pay than men on 
the same jobs. Persons also worried 
that too many women might want to 
keep working when the war was over. 
Would they crowd returning GI’s out 
of jobs? 

As it turned out, they didn’t. One rea- 
son was that, as the war drew toaclose, 
women were laid off at a rate twice 
that of men. At the height of the con- 
flict, women made up 36 percent of the 
work force. A year after the war ended, 
that figure dropped to 29 percent. 


Stull, women could take heart. 
Twelve million of them were working 
in 1940; 16.6 million in 1946. Of those 
who entered the work force during 
war time, two-thirds remained. And 
most significantly, the percentage of 
female workers had risen almost as 
much in the 4 years of World War Il as 
it had in the 40 years preceding it. 
Women had seized the chance to do 
many things men could do, and had 
proven they could. 


Selective Service for men came in 
September of 1940, and 1942 saw the 
passage of the “Petticoat Army” Act, 
which created the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps, whose members 
became known as WAC’s. A few weeks 
later came the WAVE’s of the Naval 
Reserve, and the Women Marines. The 
new service branches gave women their 
first opportunity to enter the military. 
Eventually, 200,000 WAC’s and 
WAVE'’s performed desk jobs, cooked, 
laundered, chauffered, helped in hos- 
pitals, ran switchboards. Each posi- 
tion to be filled with a WAC or a 
WAVE meant one more soldier or sail- 
or free for the fight. Civilian women 
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could volunteer their time to the 
American Red Cross, or the Salvation 
Army, or the popular United Services 
Organization—the USO. 

There was another way to contri- 
bute: ‘Use it up, wear itout, make it do 
or do without” was the cry. On the 
other side of the coin which read “Pro- 
duce!"’ was the word: “Conserve!” 
Nothing could be wasted. Homemak- 
ers crushed their empty tin cans and 
toothpaste tubes, collected newspa- 
pers and gave them to local scrap 
drives. They took their kitchen drip- 
pings back to the butcher; a pound of 
fat, after all, contained enough glyc- 
erin for a pound of explosives. And 
they made do under an endless series of 
shortages. 

While the Nation geared up for war 
in 1941, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration (OPA) was created to prevent 
“price spiraling, rising costs of living, 
profiteering, and inflation.”” OPA 
gained the authority to control the 
price and distribution of goods. It 
soon prohibited the purchase or 
manufacture of new cars for the dura- 
tion of the war. Then it issued its first 
rationing plan, for tires. After Ameri- 
ca’s early losses in the Pacific cut off its 
supply of raw rubber, an all-out drive 
was begun to salvage available rubber 
and to find substitutes when that ran 
out. Within a year, pleasure driving 
was banned, gas was rationed, a 35- 
mile-an-hour speed limit imposed, 
and the sale and recapping of tires 
halted indefinitely, except for car pool 
operators and defense workers. 

Always, war production and the 
needs of the Armed Forces came first: 
there were shortages of cars, apart- 
ments, Hershey bars, newsprint, nylon 
stockings, girdles, alcohol, cigarettes, 
toys, doctors, toilet paper, mechanics, 
chewing gum—just about ev- 
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erything. Americans got used to ice 
cream made from water, powdered 
milk, dehydrated and powdered eggs, 
and artificial flavorings. Ration 
stamps were issued for gasoline, sugar, 
meat, cheese, coffee, fuel oil, and a var- 
iety of other goods. OPA managed the 
various rationing programs, placed 
ceiling prices on rents and consumer 
goods, and kept everyone constantly 
and inescapably aware of the need to 
consume less and conserve more. 

The task of producing for the war 
fell to private industry, but President 
Roosevelt created the War Production 
Board (WPB) to oversee the effort. The 
WPB set production priorities and 
quotas, coordinated production sched- 
ules, and allocated resources to 
different industries. In 1942, Roosevelt 
created the War Manpower Commis- 
sion (WMP) to coordinate the efforts 
of the various Government agencies 
involved in defense production and 
train workers for essential jobs. Mov- 
ing the goods was no less vital than 
producing them: the War Shipping 
Administration (WSA) oversaw the 
trebling of the American merchant 
marine, while the Office of Defense 
Transportation (ODT) set priorities for 
transportation space and allocated 
railroad equipment. 


Leaving the essential tasks of pro- 
duction and transportation in private 
hands worked extremely well. Most of 
the Government's war orders were 


handled by such giants as General 
Motors, U.S. Steel, General Electric, 
and Ford Motor Co.—all of which 
converted to war production with the 
incentive of cost-plus, a plan by which 
the Government paid whatever it cost 
to produce war materials, plus a set 
percentage of that cost as profit. The 
giant companies, assisted by a Gov- 
ernment Small War Plants Corpora- 
tion (SWPC), then dealt with the 
smaller companies. 

While consumers adjusted buying 
habits to the dictates of OPA, and 
industry moved in time to the War Pro- 
duction Board, scientists and techni- 
cians across the Nation looked for 
direction to the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development (OSRD), 
which initiated and funded critical 
war-related research. Out of ORSD 
projects came, among other things, 
more accurate bomb sights, better gun 
fire control, the beginnings of the 


computer industry, advanced radar and 
sonar, the proximity fuse, insecticides 
such as DDT, and more reliable vac- 
cines. Medical advances were particu- 
larly useful; techniques were devel- 
oped for the large-scale production of 
penicillin and for the isolation of 
blood derivatives for the treatment of 
shock and hemorrhage. As a result, 
the death rate from disease in the 
Armed Forces dropped from 14 per 
thousand in World War I to 0.6 per 
thousand in World War II, even 
though much of the later conflict was 
fought in the tropics. Among person- 
nel wounded or injured in World War 
II who received medical attention and 
who did not die almost instantly, 97 
percent survived. 

The largest research effort of all was 
the supersecret Manhattan Project, 
which applied $2 billion and 
the minds of American and Allied 
scientists to the principle of atomic fis- 
sion, and came up with what was called 
‘*The Bomb.” 

Keeping the public informed of the 
progress of the war was the task of the 
Office of War Information (OWI), 
which served as a liaison between the 
Government and the press, and also 
produced propaganda and informa- 
tion programs. Civilians who made 
their living writing and filmmaking 
offered their services. On the east coast 
the Writers’ War Board, organized by 
mystery writer Rex Stout, provided 
OWI with radio scripts, editorials, and 
articles on the war. On the west coast 
the Hollywood Writer's Mobilization 
contributed documentary films, radio 
scripts, Army camp plays, and a “Free 
World Theatre”’ series. The Motion 
Picture Industry's War Activities 
Committee cooperated with OWI in 
producing war information and com- 
bat films. A series of seven films called 
“Why We Fight,”’ made under the 
supervision of Lt. Col. Frank Capra, 
was required viewing for every service- 
man heading overseas. 

As the war progressed, regulatory 
agencies, commissions, and commit- 
tees sprang up like weeds. Many of 
their duties and prerogatives tangled 
and overlapped endlessly. But all those 
Government offices—much too 
numerous to list here—were created 
with one goal in mind: to get the most 
out of what we had to work with, and 
thereby win the war. Which we did. 0 
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A chill wind whistled down the side- 
walks of New York City in February 
1932 as a prim woman, her tricorn hat 
tightly pinned to her hair, approached 
the brownstone townhouse on East 
65th Street. The furniture and boxes 
cluttering the hallway reminded her 
that her host for the evening would 
soon leave for Washington, D.C. to 
begin an important new job. She hada 
strong feeling he would offer her a job 
there working for him. She had worked 
for him before but wasn’t sure if she 
would accept his offer this time. It 
would be different this time, very dif- 
ferent indeed. After all, no President- 
elect of the United States had ever asked 
a woman to be a member of hisCabinet. 

As Frances Perkins sat in the hall- 
way waiting to see Franklin Roose- 
velt, she might have wondered why he 
wanted a woman in the Cabinet and 
why he wanted her in particular to be 
Secretary of Labor. The answer to both 
questions was the same. Roosevelt 
was convinced that Frances Perkins 
was the most qualified person for the 
job. 

How did the daughter of a Worces- 
ter, Mass., mercantile family and grad- 
uate of Mount Holyoke College ever 
become an expert in the traditionally 
male dominated area of labor affairs? 
The answer to this question brings 
into focus the life of one of America’s 
most remarkable women. The career 
of Frances Perkins reveals the devel- 
opment of a capable and strong- 
minded woman and highlights one of 
the most important eras in American 
social history. 

As George Martin points out in 
Madam Secretary, his recently pub- 
lished biography of Perkins, she bene- 
fited from ability, hard work, fortu- 
nate timing, and luck. During the 
early decades of the 20th century, in 
which her social and moral attitudes 
developed, women were becoming 
increasingly active in important social 
crusades. Perkins was also fortunate 
to meet some of the leading partici- 
pants in these movements, and this 
combination of people and events 
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helped her choose her life’s work and 
make a success of it. 

Frances Perkins entered Mount 
Holyoke College in the fall of 1898 
after a rather strict upbringing by her 
Protestant Yankee family, whose roots 
went back to the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony of the mid-17th century. She 


liked physics and chemistry, but a polit- 


ical economy course with Professor 
Annah May Soule proved far more 
important to her later life. The course 
required each student to visit a fac- 
tory, and Perkins went through several 
textile and paper mills in the Connec- 
ticut River Valley. Her first observa- 
tions of the industrial process opened 
her mind to the fact that “there were 
some people poorer than other peo- 
ple . . . and lack of comfort and secur- 
ity was not solely due to the fact that 
they drank.”’ It was her first glimpse of 
how the other half lived. The social 
education of Frances Perkins had 
begun. 

While waiting for a job offer after 
graduation in 1903, Perkins did volun- 
teer social work among the factory 
workers of Worcester. A teaching posi- 
tion at Ferry Hall, a girls’ prep school 
in Lake Forest, Ill., took her west in 
1904. Here a fellow teacher introduced 
Perkins to Dr. Graham Taylor, head 
of Chicago Commons, one of the city’s 
famous settlement houses. Dr. Taylor 
explained the social meaning of trade 
unionism to her, and she became inter- 
ested in social work after spending 
Christmas, 1905, at the settlement. 
One of her assignments was to help 
collect overdue wages for the ‘“‘bundle 
women” who worked in tenement 
houses. 

Before Perkins returned to the east in 
1907, she had been a temporary resident 
of Hull House and met Jane Addams, 
Ellen Gates Starr, Grace Abbott, and 
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other leaders of various movements for 
social reform. Frances Perkins was 
now firmly committed to a vocation 
as a social worker. 

In Philadelphia, as general secre- 
tary of the Philadelphia Research and 
Protective Association, her research 
and administrative abilities began to 
mature. As the only paid staff member, 
she made a systematic study of the 
city’s rooming houses, where working 
girls and prostitutes often shared quar- 
ters; improved methods of investiga- 
tions and counseling; and pressured 
city authorities to enact stricter lodg- 
ing house licensing. In her spare time 
she enrolled in the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce to study eco- 
nomics and sociology. There Perkins 
studied with Professor Simon Patten, 
who recommended her for a fellow- 
ship at the New York School of Phi- 
lanthropy. Fortunate timing brought 
Frances Perkins to New York when 
that city was a center for many social 
reform activities. She would remain at 
the center of this activity for the rest of 
her career. 

In New York, Perkins studied for a 
master’s degree at Columbia Teachers 
College by day and surveyed the Hell’s 
Kitchen section of the West Side 
by night for Pauline Goldmark, head 
of the New York School of Philan- 
thropy. A problem of a slum family 
required her to see Timothy J. McMa- 
nus, a state senator and the notorious 
Tammany Hall boss of Hell’s Kitchen, 
for assistance. Perkins got the help she 
needed and learned a valuable practical 
lesson—machine politics could be 
humanitarian and possibly helpful in 
getting social welfare legislation 
enacted. This experience made a last- 
ing impression on the pragmatic 
young social worker. 

In 1910, Perkins became secretary of 
the New York Consumers League, 
organized by Lillian Wald of the 
Henry Street Settlement House to 
spread information about harmful 
industrial conditions and to lobby for 
social welfare legislation. Through 
the League, Perkins met leaders and 
members of other groups such as the 
Women’s Trade Union League and the 
Shirtwaist Makers Union. 

It was Florence Kelley, the national 
director of the Consumer's League, 
who most helped Perkins become a 
recognized expert on industrial condi- 


tions in New York. She assigned Per- 
kins to make industrial surveys of the 
unsanitary New York cellar bakeries, 
unsafe laundries, and textile mills and 
instructed her to study the causes of 
accidents to women in industry. 
These surveys gave Perkins the statisti- 
cal information which convinced her 
of the need for reform. 


On March 25, 1911 Perkins wit- 
nessed the tragic fire at the Triangle 
Shirtwaist Company in the Asch Build- 
ing at Washington Place and Greene 
Street, which killed 146 young girls in 
less than an hour. She saw frail girls 
leap from upper story windows 
because doors were locked and stair- 
ways were too narrow; she saw their 
charred remains lining the sidewalk 
along nearby Washington Square, and 
she knew this could not be allowed to 
happen again. 

The Triangle fire focused attention 
on the hazardous conditions existing 
in many New York City workplaces. 
The city’s social reform agencies 
formed a Committee on Safety, and 
Frances Perkins soon became its exec- 
utive secretary. 

On a trip to Albany with a petition 
from the Committee on Safety for Gov- 
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Bodies, mostly of young women, lined a New York Cit 
sidewalk, after victims of the Triangle Shirtwaist Co. 


fire leaped or fell from the burning factory. 





ernor Dix, Perkins met a ruddy-faced 
Irish Catholic State senator from Man- 
hattan’s fourth ward. Meeting Al 
Smith opened a new chapter in her 
life. As she educated the senator on 
social welfare matters, the Tammany 
politician taught her the realities of 
practical politics. Their relationship 
would be long and fruitful, and it 
helped change the course of American 
labor history. 

Senator Robert F. Wagner intro- 
duced a bill creating the Factory Inves- 
tigating Commission in response to 
the Triangle fire. The commission 
had the power to investigate, subpe- 
na, and examine witnesses and was 
charged with reviewing the entire 
scope of working and safety and health 
conditions in New York. Between 1911 
and 1915, the commission completely 
altered the New York industrial code, 
and the State legislature enacted 36 
new laws protecting workers on the 
job, limiting the hours of women and 
children, and compensating victims of 
on-the-job injuries. 

Frances Perkins testified four times 
while working on the staff of the com- 
mission's director of investigation. 
But she did more than document dan- 
gerous working conditions; she made 

Brown Brothers 


the commissioners experience them. 
Perkins took Smith and Wagner to see 
children shelling peas in a cannery at 
4:00 a.m. They stood at the gate of a 
ropeworks in Auburn, N.Y. as women 
filed out after working most of the 
night. She took the legislators into 
these workers’ homes, where they 
heard, as she had so often heard, of the 
hardships they faced on the job. These 
experiences motivated Smith and 
Wagner to push for strong legislation. 
They aiso led to Frances Perkins’ life- 
long conviction that practical, mor- 
ally sound legislation, and not 
unions, was the best way to improve 
conditions. To Perkins, safe working 
conditions and reasonable hours were 
the responsibility of society. She never 
altered this conviction, and much 
later in her life she said, ‘‘I’d much 
rather get a law than organizea 
union.” 

When Al Smith became Governor 
of New York in 1918, he appointed Per- 
kins to the State Industrial Commis- 
sion despite strong opposition from 
manufacturers’ associations. Smith’s 
confidence was quickly rewarded 
when, in 1919, he sent her to mediate a 
violent strike of copper mill workers 
in Rome, N.Y. On arriving, she found 
troops patrolling the city’s streets. 
After talking with representatives of 
labor, business, and the community, 
Perkins advised that a public hearing 
be held before the State Industrial 
Commission. She firmly believed in 
the persuasive power of public opin- 
ion, and the subsequent hearings 
quickly led to direct negotiations and a 
settlement of the strike. The workers 
gained higher wages and union re- 
cognition; Frances Perkins gained a 
reputation. Manufacturers who had 
complained when Smith sent a woman 
to deal witha labor problem sent word 
after the strike: “Do us a favor and ask 
the Governor where he got that 
woman.” 


When Smith was again elected Gov- 
ernor in 1922 after an unsuccessful bid 
in 1920, he reappointed Perkins to the 
State Industrial Commission. She was 
also an active member of the Industrial 
Board of the State Labor Department 
and worked to extend compensation 
coverage and death benefits. By 1926, 
when Smith appointed her chairman 
of the Industrial Board, she had 
become an expert in labor law. Judge 


Benjamin Cardozo, who sat on a court 
upholding many of her decisions, said 
that she had made new law with some 
of her rulings. While she was chair- 
man, the board strictly enforced statu- 
tory safety rules and extended workers’ 
compensation. Perkins also strongly 
advocated more protection against 
occupational diseases. 

Frances Perkins actively cam- 
paigned for Smith during his run for 
the Presidency in 1928. Smith was 
defeated, and Franklin Roosevelt was 
narrowly elected governor of New 
York. Although he did not retain most 
of Smith’s assistants, Roosevelt 
appointed Perkins Industrial Commis- 
sioner of New York. She was the first 
woman to hold such a post in the 
United States. The massive unemploy- 
ment after 1930 resulting from the 
Depression caused Perkins to push for 
some type of unemployed insurance. 
She visited Great Britain in the 
summer of 1931 to study its programs, 
and was part of a group which drafted 
a model state unemployment insur- 
ance bill. Although no states adopted 
the measure, Perkins persuaded 
Roosevelt to become the country’s first 
major political figure committed to 
some type of insurance program. 

A New York Times story of January 
23, 1930, led Perkins into a confronta- 
tion with the national Bureau of 
Labor Statistics (BLS) and President 
Hoover. The story quoted Hoover as 
saying that employment was on the 
upswing and supporting his argument 
with BLS figures. Realizing that the 
employment figures he used were mis- 
leading, Perkins felt it her duty to cor- 
rect the President. After checking the 
statistics, she called the press and 
issued a statement that the President 
was wrong. Although she had made 
the statement without consulting 
anyone, Roosevelt phoned to congrat- 
ulate her. Perkins always spoke her 
mind, and Roosevelt never forgot it. 

This, then, was the woman who sat 
outside Roosevelt's study that chill 
February evening. Waiting to see 
Roosevelt, Perkins glanced at a scrap of 
paper she had been holding. On it were 
listed a number of programs she 
believed important for the Nation and 
would insist that Roosevelt support 
before she considered his offer to be 
Labor Secretary. The list contained 
much of what would become the New 
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Deal’s most important social welfare 
and labor legislation. It included 
Federal aid for relief of unemploy- 
ment, public works, maximum hours 
and minimum wage laws, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and social security for 


the aged. Roosevelt assured Perkins of 
his support for these programs, and 
she immediately accepted the post of 
Secretary of Labor. She served in this 
capacity for the entire 12 years of the 
Roosevelt Administration. 


Among the programs initiated by 
Roosevelt to restore the economy dur- 
ing Perkins’ first year in office were: 
the Civilian Conservation Corps 
(CCC), for which the Labor Depart- 
ment recruited about 2 million young 
men; the Civil Works Administration 
(CWA), which created 4 million tem- 
porary jobs during the bitter winter of 
1933-34; the Works Progress 
Administration (WPA), which pro- 
vided jobs for 8 million people; and the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 


tion (FERA) which, under Harry Hop- 
kins, spent $4 billion for people in 
need. 


The Social Security Act of 1935 was, 
according to Labor Department histo- 
rian Jonathan Grossman, the most 
enduring contribution Frances Per- 
kins made as a Government official. As 
a member of the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security, she worked tirelessly 
to create a practical social security pro- 
gram which could both pass the Con- 
gress and help the people. She made 
hundreds of speeches supporting 
social security and even though the 
Labor Department did not get to 
administer the law, its enactment 
helped change the economic and social 
structure of American life. Her belief 
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Frances Perkins exchanged her tricorn for a steelworker’s 


hard hat toinspect the San Francisco tower of 
the Golden Gate Bridge in 1935. 





that working people had a social right 
to be provided for during unemploy- 
ment and in their old age was made 
the law of the land by the act. Much of 
the increased popularity that Perkins 
enjoyed during Roosevelt's second 
administration was due to her cham- 
pioning of social security. 

If social security was Frances Per- 
kins’ pride, the Fair Labor Standards 
Act must have been her joy. She had 
long been an advocate of minimum 
wage and maximum hour legislation. 
The collapse of labor standards during 
the Depression made some type of Gov- 
ernment action a necessity. Although 
many people in Roosevelt’s Adminis- 
tration were uncertain of the constitu- 
tionality of such a labor standards 
law, Perkins instructed the Labor 
Department to work with State gov- 
ernments to create a variety of laws and 
standards. She set up a Division of 
Labor Standards and was the first 
Labor Secretary to show real interest 
and concern for State labor agencies. 
She always tried to attend meetings 
with State representatives and consid- 
ered these sessions very useful in devel- 
oping workers’ compensation and 
safety and health standards. 

During his 1936 campaign for re- 
election, Roosevelt promised to sup- 
port a labor standards bill. The bill 
needed all the support it could get. In 
a rare show of agreement, both organ- 
ized labor and organized manage- 
ment opposed the bill. The measure 
managed to pass the Senate but died in 
the House Rules Committee. Perkins 
and Roosevelt would not let it rest in 
peace. Compromises were made and 
pressure was applied. Several victories 
in special elections by supporters of 
the bill helped give momentum to the 
effort. The Fair Labor Standards Act 
finally became law on June 25, 1938. 

The last of the New Deal’s major 
social measures, this act was also one of 
its most far-reaching. It covered over 
12 million workers and immediately 
raised the pay of 300,000 people and 
shortened hours for a million more. A 
board set the minimum wage, based on 
cost-of-living figures supplied by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. All 
workers involved in interstate com- 
merce or producing goods for inter- 
state commerce were covered by the 
law. Child labor, a major concern of 
Perkins since her days as a social 


worker, was prohibited in many 
industries. 


Laws like these, enacted by the Fed- 
eral Government during the 1930's, 
helped change the living and working 
conditions of most Americans. But 
Perkins often advocated more State 
involvement. She believed that pro- 
grams such as unemployment insur- 
ance should be administered by a 
Federal-State system. At the February 
1934 National Conference for Labor 
Legislation she said: ‘““The fundamen- 
tal power to make regulations with 
regard to welfare . . . lies with the sov- 
ereign states.” While many New Deal- 
ers have been seen as “‘big govern- 
ment” people, Perkins rarely favored 
the Federal Government dictating or 
making policy for the States. The 
closer the decisionmaking process was 
to the people, the better Frances Per- 
kins liked it. 


Most of organized labor was never 
happy about Perkins’ appointment as 
Secretary of Labor. Her support of 
Senator Wagner’s National Labor 
Relations Act reduced the number of 
personal attacks on her ability. Her 
greatest trial, however, came not from 
labor but from the Congress, and the 
attack was not her ability but on her 
integrity. It concerned that 1934 long- 
shoremen’s strike on the west coast, a 
bitter struggle with overtones of Com- 
munist influence. Harry Bridges, an 
Australian, was the leader of the strike, 
and many urged Perkins to deport 
him as an undesirable alien. Investi- 
gation by the Labor Department and 
the FBI found no evidence sufficient 
for deportation. However, a vicious 
whispering campaign aimed at forc- 
ing Bridges out of the country and Per- 
kins out of office began in mid-1938. 


A special House Committee on Un- 
American Activities held hearings, 
and its chairman, Martin Dies, pub- 
licly called for Perkins’ resignation. 
Hate mail poured into the Labor 
Department, accusing her of being ev- 
erything from soft on communism to 
the secret lover of Bridges. The ordeal 
lasted over 6 months. Through it all, 
Perkins continued to meet every 
engagement and fulfilled her duties as 
Secretary. In the end, the House Judi- 
ciary Committee reported sufficient 
evidence had not been presented to 
warrant Bridges’ deportation; Perkins’ 


name did not appear in the report. The 
official proceedings were closed, but 
the ugly scars remained. 


During her term of office, Perkins’ 
steadfast commitment to principles of 
law and morality won her many admir- 
ers from all walks of life. When she 
resigned from the Cabinet in 1945, 
Harry Ludeberg, secretary-treasurer of 
the Sailor’s Union of the Pacific, 
spoke for many when he wrote: “Our 
organization is sorry to see you leave 
the Department of Labor. We feel that 
during your regime you acted squarely 
and did everything possible to lighten 
the burden of working people.” Friend 
or foe, powerful or powerless, they were 
all treated squarely and honestly by 
Frances Perkins. 


If the social thought of socomplex a 
person can be summarized, it might be 
found in the introduction to the 1937 
Annual Report of the Secretary of 
Labor. In it, Perkins wrote: 


“In a successful democracy there must 
be a certain minimum unity of pur- 
pose and some contribution from 
the citizens as a whole to the idea 
and practice of the general welfare. 
Where the lives of millions of per- 
sons are involved . . . there must 
necessarily be a multiple of compli- 
cations, sharp differences of opin- 
ion, friction at many points. 
Always, however, there remains the 
predominent idea that through 
understanding of human problems 
involved, a sane and sensible adjust- 
ment can be created.” 


Idealistic yet pragmatic, a bit 
authoritative but fiercely democratic, 
Frances Perkins believed that the 
voice of the people must always be 
heard in government. Only through 
the free and open discussion of differ- 
ing points of view could the truth 
emerge and human needs and prob- 
lems be solved. Perkins always 
employed these ideals in conducting 
the public’s business for the public’s 
benefit. 


Frances Perkins died in 1965. She is 
buried beside her husband, Paul C. 
Wilson, in Newcastle, Maine. She 
instructed that only two things be 
carved on her tombstone: Frances Per- 
kins Wilson 1880-1965/Secretary of 
Labor 1933-1945. Thus will labor’s 
first lady be known to the ages. Oo 
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USES Help for the Handicapped 


Some 979,100 handicapped workers looked to the Unit- 
ed States Employment Service (USES) for help in finding 
new or better jobs during the first 9 months of fiscal year 
1976, according to reports from the Employment Service 
Automated Reporting System (ESARS). 

About 131,000 were placed in jobs, 77.9 percent of which 
were expected to last more than 150 days. The placement 
rate for the handicapped (13.3 percent) was about the 
same as for all applicants (15 percent). 

More than 257,000 handicapped veterans applied or 
renewed applications for work. Of that group, 53,500 got 
jobs; 35,200 received counseling. 

Overall, about 100,800 applicants received counseling 
services to improve their skills or develop their potentials. 
More than 30,000 got special testing, either to identify 





occupational aptitude or decide on referral to specific 
trainee jobs. 

Over 10,000 individuals were enrolled in training 
programs—almost 49 percent under the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA), 26.7 percent in 
Work Incentive (WIN) training programs, almost 6 per- 
cent in Job Corps, and the remaining in a variety of other 
occupational training programs. 

The USES program for the handicapped, originally de- 
veloped in response to the needs of disabled Worid War II 
veterans, was formalized in 1954 by amendments to the 
Wagner-Peyser Act. Amendments called for counseling 
and job placement services for the handicapped and stipu- 
lated that at least one person in each public employment 
office provide the services. 

Annie W. Boone 


Annie W. Boone is a program analyst, Office of Administration and Management, Employment 
and Training Administration. 








JOB SERVICES FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


Referrals 
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Supportive Services* 
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* 
Supportive Services include referrals for remedial health services, remedial education, vocational rehabilitation, welfare 
agencies for financial assistance, child care, or similar services, provided without charge to its participants. 
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OCAKLANSS 
BOG-GONE 


SEEUA PROGRAL 


by Paul Chann 


About 3 years ago, Oakland, Calif., residents 
began to fear that their city was literally going to the 
dogs. The city’s stray animal population was grow- 
ing rapidly, and a high crime rate seemed to en- 
courage this growth as more and more residents 
acquired watchdogs, many of which wound up rov- 
ing the streets. 

Today, after using Emergency Employment Act 
(EEA) and Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act (CETA) funds to expand its animal control 
staff, Oakland has reduced its stray animal problem 
considerably. Not that staff expansion alone did the 
trick. During the past several years, in fact, Oakland 
officials have learned through experience that hiring 
more animal control workers does not necessarily 
produce more or better animal control. How Oak- 
land found that out—and turned its program 
around—is no shaggy dog story, but an important 





Paul Chann, who lives in Berkeley, Calif., is a management consultant to Federal, 
State, and local government agencies. 


lesson in achieving effectiveness in public service 
jobs. 


Since the early 1960’s, Oakland has operated an 
animal control unit within its police department. 
Before Federal subsidies, this unit consisted of nine 
people, not enough to deal effectively with the city’s 
growing animal population. 


Citizens’ groups generally concerned with jobs, 
housing, and education began to make animal con- 
trol one of their priorities, and by early 1974 the con- 
trol unit had been expanded to 24 persons. The 
expansion had little effect, however. The animal 
problem persisted, and citizens’ organizations con- 
tinued to press for better results. 


The issue exploded in mid-1974, when city offi- 
cials touring East Oakland to review housing blight 
found it nearly impossible to concentrate because of 
frequent interruptions by noisy stray dogs, some of 
which were roving in packs. 
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Animal control officer Tom Kreeft explains leash law to youth in East Oakland. The dog held by 
Kreeft was returned to owner after it strayed from home 


The city again tried to deal with the 
problem by expanding its animal con- 
trol staff—this time to 32—but, again, 
there was little improvement. Then, last 
year, the city took another tack and 
assigned a bright, young police ser- 
geant to reorganize the program. 

Every dog story has its hero or 
heroine, and Sgt. Peter Sarna is the 
hero of Oakland's tale. A 32-year-old 
veteran of 8 years’ service with Oak- 
land's regular police department, 
Sarna had just returned to regular duty 
after an exchange program assign- 
ment as staff assistant to the San Jose 
police chief 

Sarna, who had been a squad team 
leader before the exchange assign- 
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ment, is one of the new breed of cops 
whose appearance and manner sug- 
gest those of a Harvard M.B.A. gradu- 
ate. He joined Oakland's police force 
after teaching sociology at Regis Col- 
lege in Massachusetts, while working 
on a Ph. D. in criminology. 
Supervision of the animal control 
unit seemed an unlikely assignment 
for an officer with Sarna’s back- 
ground. While the animal control pro- 
gram is under the jurisdiction of the 
police department, it had previously 
always been headed by a civilian 
director. Animal control officers have 
the authority to issue citations for vio- 
lations of city ordinances, but they are 
not sworn police officers and usually 


cannot take responsibility for com- 
plete investigation of cases involving 
violations of the State penal code. 


Sarna accepted the assignment with 
misgivings, but in retrospect he’s glad 
he did. The job turned out to bea 
tough challenge that thoroughly 
tested his managerial skills. 


On taking charge of the program in 
May 1975, he found poor manage- 
ment, lack of direction, and low 
employee morale. The unit had more 
employees than available vehicles, 
and consequently staff members were 
sometimes idie. In addition, there was 
no systematic recordkeeping to keep 
track of staff members’ activities and 
the amount of time they spent on spe- 


cific jobs. Moreover, many of the staff 
had no clearly defined duties, and the 
CETA employees, most of whom were 
unemployed or underemployed 


minority group members, had 
received virtually no orientation or on- 
the-job training. Unit members gener- 
ally had a nonchalant attitude toward 
their work, and some were even bellig- 
erent. 


Sarna established two overall goals: 
To help the staff establish a strongly 
motivated attitude toward community 
services and to put order into a haphaz- 
ard operation that was not using its re- 
sources efficiently. These goals turned 
Out to be interrelated: Morale and atti- 
tudes improved rapidly when workers 
were given more clearly defined 
responsibilities. Lack of direction, it 
appeared, had been the major prob- 
lem. 


Sarna’'s first—and reluctant— 
inclination was to cut staff size through 
dismissals. However, he was spared 
that task when several persons 
resigned to accept other jobs. He gave 
the remaining workers clearly speci- 
fied duties and better instructions; sent 





supervisors to a police department 
training program which emphasized 
supervisory skills such as leadership 
and performance appraisal; and began 
orientation and on-the-job training. 
Noting that occasional vehicle acci- 
dents were cutting into the already lim- 
ited availability of equipment, he also 
sent animal control officers to the 
police department's driving classes. 


Meanwhile, in keeping with his 
insistence on a strong service orienta- 
tion, Sarna extended the 4:30 p.m. 
closing to 6 p.m. and the Saturday 
operation from a half to a full day. 
These changes increased total hours 
of operation by 25 percent. Sarna then 
dropped the fixed and uniform work 


schedule for a rotating shift arrange- | 
ment similar to that of regular police 
officers. 


Establishing a good recordkeeping 
system was another priority. Until last 


year, the lack of systematic records | 
made it difficult to retrieve information | 
about animal control activities or to | 


keep track of even the simplest work 
routines. Sarna instituted new re- 
cordkeeping procedures that includea 
color-coded system to assure that 
captured animals are held for a reason- 
able amount of time for owners to 
claim them. Perhaps even more impor- 


tant, the new system can produce | 
solid information about program | 


accomplishments and resource 


deployment, details that are essential | 


to cost-benefit analysis. 


Paul Tellez, supervisor of the plan- 
ning, research, and evaluation unit of 
Oakland’s Department of Manpower 
Development Programs, is very 
pleased with the new records. He says 
his unit seeks to plan and evaluate 


employment and training programs on | 
the basis of “quality of life indicators,” | 
which measure the extent to which | 


federally subsidized employment is 
producing meaningful results. 
Attrition has brought the animal 
control staff down to 25 persons; of 
these, 15 have jobs funded by title II of 
CETA and 10 have jobs funded by the 
city. Yet, work performance has 


improved greatly. Impoundments, 
citations, and leash law investigations 
have increased substantially, while 
citizen complaints and the time 
required to answer Calls are down. 
(See table for a comparison of 1974 
and 1975 performance data.) A 25- 








Michael R. Willkom, Jr., hired through CETA, is an 
animal control officer trained in canine handling 


at the Oakland shelter. 
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person staff is now considered opti- 
mum. 

As CETA job slots in the animal con- 
trol program declined, other city serv- 
ices jobs became available, so there 
has been no reduction in overall public 
service employment under the city’s 
$16 million CETA program. City offi- 
cials feel such employment is impor- 
tant to Oakland, where jobs are gener- 
ally scarce. The city’s overall 
unemployment rate has recently 
ranged between 12 and 14 percent, 
with some neighborhood rates as high 
as 26 percent. 

Recently, the animal control pro- 
gram has been hiring all new 
employees through CETA. As person- 
nel become qualified, they are con- 
verted to regular city status. Thus, 
attrition hirings constantly open up 
new CETA slots. 

Most of Oakland’s animal control 
officers have duties that are largely 
canine-oriented. According to Sarna, 
easily 90 percent of the work involves 
dogs. However, because other animals 


also cause problems, traditional refer- 
ences to “dog catcher” and “dog 
pound” have given way to “animal 
control officer” and “animal control 
shelter.” Oakland’s shelter now even 
includes a corral for range animals. 


Sarna reports that 95 percent of the 
stray dogs picked up in Oakland are 
not ownerless. The real source of the 
problem, he says, is not abandonment 
but neglect. Even though most of the 
dogs impounded by the shelter are 
owned, many go unclaimed. Shelter 
workers destroy between 400 and 600 
dogs each month. They also pick up 
an average of 1,000 dead animalsa 
month from the streets. 


Not all the persons hired as animal 
control officers like—or can do—the 
work. According to Sarna, however, 
the performance of CETA workers is 
similar to that of any other new re- 
cruits. He estimated that about 80 per- 
cent of those hired stay with the pro- 
gram, 10 percent turn out to be 
misjudgments in hiring, and another 





| 


Citations issued 


impoundments (stray 
animals collected) 


Leash law investigations 


Field assignments (responses 
to requests for service) 


Total activities 





i 
RESULTS OF OAKLAND'S 
ANIMAL CONTROL PROGRAM 


1974 


2,779 


3,184 
3,214 


23,832 





33,009 
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10 percent decide that the jobs don't 
suit them. 

When Sarna left the program in May 
1976—having been promoted to lieu- 
tenant and transferred to the police 
department's prestigious training divi- 
sion—he left a greatly improved 
program which offers excellent op- 
portunities for its staff. Animal control 
officers hired through CETA earn $5.14 
an hour, about $205 for a 40-hour 
week. Although their prospects for 
other jobs in animal control are some- 
what limited because of the small staffs 
most cities maintain, eligible animal 
control officers in Oakland may train 
for regular police work, a field with bet- 
ter pay and more job prospects. 

Meanwhile, however, CETA benefits 
are very important to the workers 
receiving them, as animal control 
officer Michael Willkom can attest. 
Willkom was a young Filipino farmer 
who moved to Hawaii in 1972. Job op- 
portunities were bleak there, and he 
worked for only a brief period. 
Because he had relatives in the San 
Francisco Bay area with whom he 
could stay, he took the chance of com- 
ing to the mainland in hopes that his 
luck would improve. After about 6 
months of collecting unemployment 
insurance benefits and looking for 
work, he landed the CETA job early in 
1975. 

Willkom now has a steady income 
and is assured of becoming a regular 
city employee. Married this spring, he 
recently committed himself to a mort- 
gage on a house and now plans to 
complete his domestic setting with a 
watchdog. Not surprisingly, Willkom 
expects to select a dog from among 
the strays collected by the Oakland 
animal control program, a program 
that has put a firm leash on waste in 
public service jobs. o 
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Book Reviews 


Programs of the ’60’s 


The Promise of Greatness 
by Sar A. Levitan and Robert Taggart 


Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 
1976. 316 pages, 15 tables, 14 figures, $15. 


This book is a comprehensive, informative 
review of the costs and achievements, and a stout 
defense of the value, of the major Federal social 
programs launched in the 1960's. It is aresponse 
to the rising chorus of critics who have con- 
tended that these programs do not “work” ade- 
quately; have multiplied beyond reason, effec- 
tiveness, or cost-effectiveness; and are too 
expensive and inefficient. 

In each area examined, the authors describe 
the principal legislation, programs, and policies 
instituted in the 1960’s and continued or modi- 
fied thereafter. They chart the level of expendi- 
tures and the number of beneficiaries for at least 
a year in the early 1960's, at the end of the John- 
son era in 1968 or 1969, and during the Nixon or 
Ford Presidency. (The charted data are not 
always reported.) The authors also rebut or 
temper major charges of program failure. 

Chapters are devoted to programs of income 
support, health care, public housing, education, 
manpower, and aid to the poor and to blacks; the 
status of the economy and income redistribu- 
tion; and the overall impact of multifarious pro- 
grams. 

Though they confront the “gainsayers” and 
conservatives, the social scientists and social 
critics who see only the failings and not the 
accomplishments of social programs, the 
authors are well aware of these failings and recite 
them dutifully: “... training and employment 
programs for welfare clients have had limited 
success.” Resources are diluted and objectives 
compromised for political reasons and “the 
Great Society placed too much emphasis on 
Federal initiatives.” Overlapping programs can 
provide excessive benefits and work disincen- 
tives. Profuse bureaucracies can produce differ- 
ing eligibility standards, red tape, errors, and 
general “messiness;” “... no new design or 
change seems to increase drastically the effec- 
tiveness of Government activities.” The deterio- 
ration of the black family is disturbing—and has 
“accelerated,” as has crime and residential 
segregation. They concede “the limits of reform 
and the difficulties of realizing ideal systems.” 

Nonetheless, Levitan and Taggart remain 
unreconstructed liberals and optimists who 
affirm the importance and humaneness of the 
reform impulse whose force has ebbed. Their 
work is timely and significant, yet it exhibits 
some of the failings for which they rightly criti- 
cize “naive” economists, such as identifying 
“well-being” with money. It hardly resolves but 


continues the irresolvable debate between lib- 
eral and conservative political philosophies. 
Harold Orlans 


The Call to Action 


The Boundless Resource 
by Willard Wirtz 


New Republic Book Co., Inc., Washington, D.C., 
1976. 205 pages. $7.95. 


Willard Wirtz, Secretary of Labor in the 
Kennedy and Johnson Administrations, has 
spent his career exhorting policymakers and the 
public to recognize and correct the serious 
shortcomings in our socioeconomic system. The 
Boundless Resource is a broad-ranging, elo- 
quent, and clearly reasoned exhortation. The 
problems it addresses are the “time traps” which 
have become institutionalized in our society. 

According to the author, our lives are increas- 
ingly compartmentalized into periods of learning 
during youth, working during adulthood, and 
retiring in old age. Because integration of educa- 
tion and work is limited, youth tend to leave 
school ill-prepared for the labor market, so that 
the transition is frequently a hit-or-miss proposi- 
tion. Most workers find satisfactory jobs or 
become reconciled to their fates, but for all too 
many, work is atrap. Opportunities for midcareer 
mobility are limited by pensions, seniority 
arrangements, and the lack of retraining options. 
Those who fail in—or are failed by—the schools 
during youth, as well as those whose work 
careers are interrupted, have little chance to 
make up lost ground. Finally, after lengthy work 
careers, the elderly are discarded when they 
become less productive or are mistakenly 
assumed to be less productive. Little assistance 
is provided to help older workers learn new skills 
or apply their talents to new pursuits. 

The Boundless Resource asserts that 
reformed and expanded education is the key to 
escaping these time traps, and the book presents 
a detailed plan. To improve the transition 
between school and work for youth, Wirtz pro- 
poses to establish community education-work 
councils. These organizations, representing all 
sectors of the community, would seek to make 
education more relevant to work by promoting 
career education, improving job counseling, and 
increasing participation by businesses and 
unions. Wirtz also urges improvements in occu- 
pational information and career guidance in the 
schools, and recommends internships and other 
work opportunities as “considered breaks” inthe 
educational program of youth. 

For workers of all ages, Wirtz recommends a 
study of laws, practices, and customs which con- 
strain career choice and change. He proposes a 
“work institute” to assess job satisfaction and 


related issues. More substantially, he recom- 
mends unemployment insurance law amend- 
ments that would permit significant retraining 
during periods of forced idleness. 

This is an ambitious agenda. In this era, when it 
is fashionable to belittle government capacities 
and to write off deep-seated problems as being 
inevitable, this call to action may seem somewhat 
anachronistic. The flavor of the Great Society is 
undeniable in the basic approach and rhetoric, 
as illustrated by Wirtz’s statement that, “reliance 
is going to have to be placed on identifying those 
various beachheads of consensus that have 
already been established . . .and on then enlarg- 
ing the beginnings. Only after that, and only as a 
larger force of momentum develops, can there be 
a realistic advocacy of bolder ventures.” 

Critics of the Great Society and its 
fundamental approaches may be put off by this 
“foot-in-the-door” strategy. They may feel a dis- 
quieting sense of deja vu in the claims that re- 
sources will be secured through reallocations 
and that the human resource investments are 
self-evidently profitable. The faith in education 
and the willingness to experiment with social 
change may strike some as outdated social 
thinking. And readers may reasonably ask 
whether current processes such as the growth of 
career education and 2-year college programs, 
the expansion of educational opportunities 
under collective bargaining agreements, and the 
end of the postwar baby boom pressure might 
not open the time traps without Government 
intervention. 

On the other hand, readers who recognize the 
severity and intransigence of these problems, 
who see the paucity of new initiatives, and who 
have greater faith in the capacity of Government 
will be more receptive to these ideas. The 
interrelationships between work and education 
do need to be improved. Social change has 
always involved a leap of faith, and unless we 
believe that we live in the best of all possible 
societies, it is necessary periodically to take that 
jump. In the current mood of public apathy, timid 
steps will necessarily come first, helping build 
momentum for more comprehensive changes. If 
this nation is to move forward constructively, the 
positive thinking of Willard Wirtz and the chal- 
lenging prospectus offered in The Boundless Re- 
source deserve careful consideration. 

Robert Taggart 





Harold Orlans is senior research asso- 
ciate, National Academy of Public Admin- 
istration Foundation in Washington, D.C. 


Robert Taggart is executive director of the 
National Council on Employment Policy. 
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